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which is followed, with small variations, over a great part of the
country. In districts where wood is plentiful, that material
replaces masonry to a greater or lesser degree and the style
becomes less massive in consequence: as such districts are
bound to be rainy, the roof will be sloped instead of flat and
one finds a glorified chalet type of building, such as occurs
in Sikkim and, to judge from photographs, attains its highest
development in the superb domestic architecture of Bhutan.
But the flat-roofed model, of generous proportions, with its
solid walls, lightened in the upper or residential story by the
wooden window-frames with their serrated arrangement of
beam-ends, must be taken as normal in the dry climatic con-
ditions which have chiefly helped to mould the racial character.
Again the reader must be reminded that the house which we
are describing is an ordinary peasant residence, and that its
spaciousness and good taste do not imply more than average
wealth in the owners. Comparing it with the homes of people
of corresponding rank elsewhere, it seems fair to claim that
the Tibetan small proprietor enjoys the best housing in the
world: in other countries such a house could only belong to
people occupying a much superior station.

Passing to the interior, one chiefly notices that there are no
unnecessary possessions. The habit of using the floor for sitting
and sleeping, instead of chairs or beds, protects the fine propor-
tions of the rooms from being spoiled by the presence of bulky
pieces of furniture : mattresses and rugs and low tables provide
all that is needed for comfort and rest. Many objects of utility
are made more pleasing by the addition of some decorative em-
bellishments, but accumulations of pictures on the walls, vases
and knick-knacks are happily absent. That evil only comes
into being with cheap, large-scale production, with its bewilder-
ing wealth of opportunities for gratifying passing whims.

The rugs are usually of small size, and knotted on a woollen
warp, which does not resist damp too well when exported. The
patterns are derived from Chinese prototypes and usually
consist of one or three circles on a central field, with a key
pattern or other simple border. These rugs might almost be
classified as folk art. Complicated curves such as are formed by
the delicate stalks of Persian and Indian conventional plants
never occur in Tibetan work: some of their rugs are fine in
texture, but this craft of carpet-weaving is not often carried